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Editorial Comment 


Bottlenecks in Local Government 


ACED with the task of building a na- 

tional defense program of staggering pro- 

portions to meet deadlines that are being 
continually advanced, the American people 
have come face to face with the bugaboo of 
all production men—the “bottleneck.” On 
every hand we are threatened with the con- 
sequences of bottlenecks in armament pro- 
duction, bottlenecks in military training, 
bottlenecks in transportation, and bottlenecks 
in federal administration. But there is an- 
other dangerous bottleneck that has so far 
received little attention—the bottleneck in 
local government. 

The national defense program is placing 
heavy burdens on our local governments, and 
still heavier burdens may be anticipated for 
the near future. Unless our local governments 
can “deliver the goods” under pressure, we 
shall be faced with one of the most serious 
bottlenecks of all. We have so often pointed 
out the implications of the defense program 
from the municipal point of view that it is 
unnecessary to review them in detail, but 
let us briefly sketch the “defense production” 
job of our city governments so that the 
threat of a bottleneck may be clearly seen. 

First of all, there are several hundred 
cities that are already struggling with defense 
dooms resulting from the location of army 
cantonments or defense industries within or 
near their borders. These cities are being 
required to expand overnight every municipal 
service—from water supply to library cir- 
culation. 

Other cities—particularly our larger sea- 
coast and border cities—are faced with the 
grim possibility of actual attack from the 
sea or from the air. The danger of such 
attack may seem remote, but it is sufficiently 


real to require the drafting of plans for 
civilian defense in case our worst fears are 
realized. All of our cities are being con- 
fronted with demands, both sound and un- 
sound, for retrenchment so that no nonessen- 
tial expenditures will impede our defense 
efforts. In addition to all of these emergency 
demands, our cities must continue to provide 
their “normal” public services under the try- 
ing conditions of higher prices and a dwin- 
dling labor supply. 

If we are to avoid bottlenecks in municipal 
“production,” there are at least three urgent 
needs that must be recognized and provided 
for. These needs are planning, finance, and 
personnel. No defense effort can be success- 
ful without plans for action or without the 
money and men necessary to put these plans 
into effect. 

The need for planning is all too apparent 
in those defense-connected communities that 
have already felt the impact of the defense 
program. In those cities it is not too late 
to plan, but it is too late to get the full bene- 
fits of planning. For the large majority of 
cities, however, the full force of the defense 
burden has yet to fall upon them, and in this 
relative lull every effort should be made to 
plan for what lies ahead. 

For some cities this means drafting plans 
to meet the remote but recognizable threat 
of military attack. It is not alarmist hysteria 
that we are urging, but rather the applica- 
tion of cool-headed administrative planning 
so that such an attack will not find our cities 
unprepared. 

In all cities there is a very real need for 
planning to meet the economic impact of the 
defense program. One hears a great deal 
these days about “cutting municipal expendi- 
tures to the bone.” Some of this is loose talk 
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which ignores the fact that the bulk of mu- 
nicipal expenditures are for services that are 
essential in times of emergency, but there is 
no denying that municipal expenditures will 
have to be trimmed to exclude all waste and 
all nonessential expenditures. This calls for 
careful planning, for the experience of the 
early depression years demonstrated what 
happens when an unplanned retrenchment 
policy is hastily formulated and_ blindly 
applied. 

The need for adequate emergency finances 
is often forgotten in the confusion of re- 
trenchment hysteria. It is easy to overlook 
the long-run economies that may result from 
expenditures designed to set a city’s house in 
order to meet a prolonged period of curtailed 
expenditures. In some cities, for example, 
the wisest policy may be to maintain, or even 
to step up, current budget totals for the pur- 
pose of replacing obsolete equipment so that 
it will serve efficiently for a number of years 
to come, or to retire outstanding indebted- 
ness at a faster rate so that local taxes a few 
years from now can be reduced to balance 
increased federal expenditures. Furthermore, 
the demands of emergency financing bring 
into even clearer focus the need for removing 
many of the arbitrary and confusing restric- 
tions placed by state constitutions and stat- 
utes on the revenue-raising powers of cities. 

The need for men to operate our cities 
during the emergency is so obvious that it is 
difficult to understand the failure of many 
persons to appreciate it. Yet we find that 
some cities are losing key administrative and 
technical personnel to the armed forces, to 
federal defense agencies, and to private in- 
dustry. We certainly do not advocate a 
general draft exemption or deferment for all 
municipal employees or an “embargo” re- 
straining municipal officials from accepting 
important posts in defense agencies. But we 
do feel that, unless the increasing importance 
of local governments in the defense program 


is appreciated, we shall awake one day to 
find that the loss of so many key men has 
created a serious bottleneck in local govern- 
ment. Even if the only major defense re- 
sponsibility of our cities were to cut their 
expenses to the bone, the loss of these key 
men would be a serious one. It should not 
be forgotten that it takes more brains and 
more technical competence to operate a gov- 
ernment during a period of retrenchment 
than during a boom period. Any fool can cut 
to the bone by bold and indiscriminate use 
of a meat cleaver, but only a skilled surgeon 
can, with deft strokes of his scalpel, cut to 
the bone in such a manner that the patient 
will survive the operation without being 
crippled or disfigured. Most cities could 
effect substantial economies with no loss in 
public service, simply by modernizing their 
organizations and their administrative pro- 
cedures. But such economies cannot be 
expected unless topnotch men are in key ad- 
ministrative positions. In subordinate. posi- 
tions, too, a policy of intelligent and truly 
economical retrenchment requires  well- 
trained and experienced technicians. The 
indiscriminate depletion of the already lim- 
ited supply of first-rate municipal admin- 
istrators and technicians in order to eliminate 
bottlenecks in the federal government and 
in industry may therefore create an even 
more serious bottleneck in local government 
in the very near future. 

In conclusion, we should like to point out 
that if—through lack of careful planning, 
through inflexible and shortsighted restric- 
tions on municipal financing, or through 
depletion of key personnel—our local govern- 
ments bog down and become a major bottle- 
neck in the defense program, the result will 
be that the federal government will have to 
take over, and this will mean an even greater 
congestion in the already serious bottlenecks 
created by the abnormal expansion of the 
responsibilities of our federal government. 
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Service Charges for Refuse Collection 


By STANLEY |. PINEL* 
Research Director, American Public Works Association, Chicago 


At least 75 cities make special charges for refuse collection; 
the experience of selected cities is analyzed in this article. 


success with service charges or fees 
in financing refuse collection and 
disposal operations. Not only have the refuse 
removal services of these communities been 
greatly improved, but their citizens are thor- 
oughly satisfied with the whole method. It is 
timely, therefore, to examine the service 
charge system and to reappraise its relative 
weaknesses and merits in the light of recent 
experience to see if some of the original ob- 
jections may have been overcome. Perhaps 
some of the objections have been overstressed 
or the advantages have not been sufficiently 
emphasized or even generally recognized. 
Refuse service charges as considered here 
may be defined as periodical charges by 
municipalities to householders and other pro- 
ducers of refuse based on the measured, esti- 
mated, or presumed amount of waste mate- 
rial that is removed. They are levied in 
proportion to the benefits accruing to individ- 
uals and companies in comparison with gen- 
eral property taxes which are based more 
nearly on the ability-to-pay principle. Such 
charges have usually been proposed or 
adopted primarily as a means of securing 
additional municipal revenue to relieve ad 
valorem tax burdens. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that many communities 
have never accepted refuse collection as a 
municipal function to the extent of financing 
complete operations from general revenues 
and have turned to municipal service charges 
because of the failure of private collection 


Mis cities have had considerable 





* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Pinel held engineering 
positions with city and state governments and with 
private engineering firms, 1919-30; was manage- 
ment engineer, Griffenhagen & Associates, 1930- 
35; principal engineer, city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 1935-37; and has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1937. 


businesses to provide economical and effec- 
tive service. 


EXPERIENCE OF 23 CITIES 


Before discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of refuse service charges, it may 
be helpful to review the experience of 23 
municipalities for which data are available.’ 
Discussed briefly here are rate structures, 
bases of measurement, kind of service, com- 
pleteness of service, public approval, billing 
and collection practices, and discontinuance 
of services. Only those cities are considered 
where the service charges apply to all classes 
of property. 

Source of the Data. Some of the operating 
practices of these 23 cities are shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. Although the sample is 
relatively small and does not include by any 
means all of the cities using the service 
charge plan, it may be said to be fairly repre- 
sentative.” Many of the cities on the west 


1 Information presented in this article was se- 
cured direct from city officials by questionnaire 
and field trips, and is based on a study which will 
be published in July, 1941, by the American Public 
Works Association, under the title of Financing 
Refuse Collection Operations. 

2 Other cities which are known to make service 
charges for refuse collection (in addition to those 
listed in Table 1) are: Attala, Carbon Hill, Gads- 
den, Guntersville, and Talledega, Alabama; Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas; Burbank, Burlingame, Coal- 
inga, Martinez, Merced, Modesto, Montebello, 
Palo Alto, Pittsburg, Redondo Beach, Redwood 
City, Roseville, San Jose, San Leandro, Stockton, 
and Upland, California: Appleton, Crookston, 
Moorhead, Robbinsdale, Rochester, and St. Cloud, 
Minnesota: Bozeman and Kalispell, Montana; 
Boulder City, Fallon, and Las Vegas, Nevada; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Jackson, Tennessee; 
Alpine, Ennis, Mineral Wells, Pampa, San Benito, 
Uvalde, and Wichita Falls, Texas; Provo, Utah; 
Quantico, Virginia; Olympia and Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Charleston, West Virginia; and Jackson, 
Wyoming. 
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coast, where the method has been widely 
adopted, have been purposely omitted so that 
the practices in one geographical area would 
not overshadow the others. Eleven states and 
one Canadian Province are represented in the 
tabulations. Service charges have not been 
used in the very largest cities, but the 
sample contains five municipalities of more 
than 100,000 population. Fourteen of the 
cities have less than 25,000 inhabitants. 
Rate Structures. The rate structures used 
for refuse service charges are, on the whole, 
very simple. It might be contended that 
many of them have been simplified to the 
point where they do not provide a reasonable 
measure of the amount of service or the bene- 
fits received. On the other hand, it must be 
kept in mind that the charges are very small, 
ordinarily about two or three cents a day for 
a family, which may make more accurate 
measurement impractical because of resulting 
unreasonable increase in overhead expense. 
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Actually a great many bases of measure. 
ment of service are used by the cities ip. 
cluded in the study. They are (1) uniform 
charge for each service, (2) number of rooms, 
(3) type of property, (4) number of con- 
tainers, (5) size of containers, (6) measured 
volume of refuse, (7) time consumed in mak- 
ing collections, (8) amount of water con- 
sumed, (9) heating surface of buildings (for 
ashes only), (10) frequency of collection, 
(11) distance from vehicles to containers, 
(12) topography, (13) class of refuse, and 
(14) readiness to serve. Sometimes a single 
base is used but more commonly two or three 
different measures are combined. The rates 
charged in the 23 cities are given later in this 
article (page 168). 

A uniform charge for each service or each 
family is the simplest of all the bases of rate 
structures. The cost is spread uniformly 
among all those benefited without measuring 
differences in benefits. It is satisfactory only 


TABLE 1 


GENERAL DATA ON REFUSE COLLECTION SERVICE CHARGES IN 23 CITIES 


Under ‘Classes 








of Refuse 
Garbage, ‘‘R’”’ Rubbish, ‘A’? Ashes, and AT All Together 


Collected,” ‘“‘G’’ means 








Per Cent 














Classes Date - 
- Pop. of Pop. Service Public Present | 
City 1940 Receiving Refuse Charges Reaction Public Opinion 
Service Collected Established = @t First aaa: 

Berkeley, Calif. .................... 86,000 80 AT eee Favorable 
an 18,000 100 AT 1938 Much opposed Favorable 
Cheyenne, Wyo. .................... 22,474 100 * AT 1937 Accept slowly Satisfactory 
eS a 3,000 100” AT 1920 Much opposed No complaints 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. ............ 6,153 25 G 1937 Good Good 
So ee 65,000 90° GR 1937 Good Good 
co | i.’ ae 5,815 50 GRA 1935 Much complaint —_ Little complaint 
Ge 7,000 . AT 1935 Satisfactory Satisfactory 
patrvers, 16x. .................... 5558 100 AT 1927 Usual Reconciled 
ea S| eee 10,479 100 GRA 1925 Voted service Favorable 
a 70,000 100 G 1926 Good Good 
Little Rock, Ark. .................. 90,000 100 AT 1939 Dee a skenntiKusint 
Lomeview, Tx. .................... 14,000 Pies AT 1936 Wanted service No comment 
=, ae :.......173,000 100 GRA 1939 50% against More favorable 
Monroe, Wis. ...........-2-....0....: 6,182 ves GAR 1914 Good, wanted Very favorable 
Morgantown, W. Va. .......... 17,500 % GRA 1936 Good Good 
Muskegon Hghts, Mich....... 16,000 100 G pe Favorable Favorable 
Oklahoma City, Okla........... 204,000 75-100 GR 1920 Not known No comment 
i a ee 155,000 95 AT 1924 Good Unchanged 
Raymond, Wash. .................. 4,030 100 AT 1941 Good Good 
Sacramento, Calif. ................ 106,000 100 AT i. eee eaten, _-cabatecloneaine 
cL 107,520 100 AT 1929 Much opposed Few objections 
ul 13,000 i A 1926 Good Good 





#191 inactive accounts among poor families. 

> Properties not connected with water get free service. 
¢ Sometimes two families have one service. 

4 Referendum carried 3 to 1. 


section. 
£1,000 families receive service. 


© 80 per cent in residential and 98 per cent in business 
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in residential areas or in very small mu- 
nicipalities. Rates based on the number of 
rooms are used only in residential districts. 
They do not measure the amount of service 
except in the roughest kind of way, but are 
probably used to favor the poorer classes. 
Type of property is one of the presumptive 
measures of the amount of service given in 
that the places producing unusual amounts 
of refuse are charged higher monthly or an- 
nual rates. Most of the extreme inequalities 
may be eliminated by this plan. The number 
of containers may provide a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of the amount of refuse 
removed if the cans are of uniform size. Usu- 
ally the maximum allowable size is desig- 
nated by ordinance and it is probable that all 
properties will use the largest containers pos- 
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sible. Somewhat more exact estimates of the 
quantity of refuse are possible when charges 
are based on the size of containers. House- 
holders can provide containers of the proper 
capacity for their particular needs. Either 
the number or size of containers is an effec- 
tive measure in both residential and com- 
mercial areas. Rates based on the measured 
volume of refuse are the most equitable un- 
less there are great differences in the amount 
of work required to collect from different 
properties. Charges for special or unusual 
collections are almost always made on the 
basis of actual volume. When applied to 
regular collections, a regular monthly or 
quarterly charge is established for each prop- 
erty on the basis of test measurements. The 
time consumed in making collections may be 


TABLE 2 


COLLECTION OF SERVICE CHARGES 


Under “Billing — Period and 
Taxes; WB on Water Bill; 


S Separately; 


Method” T indicates With 
and A In Advance 














How : : F i 
City Revenue Expenditures Pen SO Collect re nh pa ry sere "Soaoe 
1940 1940 Method Delinquent Delinquents Agreement Liens on 
Accts. Accounts 

Berkeley, Calif. .............. me 047* $125,790" 2mos-SA Stop service 10 days No No 
Casper, Wyo. 24,000 22,000 Quart.-S Collect with taxes Continuous No Yes 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ............. 25,086 19,000 Ann-SA” Ordinance penaltyContinuous No ee 
Cayton, N. M................. 3,600 3,960 Mo-WB Turn off water Varies No No 
Fort Atkinson, Wis....... 1,050 2,400 Ann-SA No delinquents None No No 
2 ae 120,572 106,517 Mo -SA Stop service 3 months Yes* 
Hinton, W. Va............... 3,770 3,644 Quart-SA Nodelinquents None* No pees 
Releo, Washt. ........-c0..... 9,870 6,850 Mo-WB Personal calls 60 days Yes Yes® 
herryine, Lex. ..........:... 10,225 3,443 Mo-WB Turn off water 15 days No No 
SS Ee ee Quart—WB Personal calls Varies Yes* No 
Lansing, Mich. .......... . 21,150 69,900 Ann—-SA Stop service Varies Yes‘ No 
Little Rock, Ark............. 63,500 68,000 Quart-SA  50c delin. fee. Varies No No 
Longview, Tex. ............ 5,720 5,736 Mo -SA* No delinquents None No No 
_. * . ee i rer Mo.-S' Stop service None No No 
Monroe, Wis. ................ 5,000 5,500 6mos—S Place on tax roll Continuous No Yes 
Morgantown, W. Va..... ...... 14,270 Quart-SA Stop service None? Yes Yes 

| Muskegon Hghts, Mich. * 3,000' Mo-WB Turn off water Varies er No 

| Oklahoma City, Okla... 195,427 171,220 Quart."-SA Inspectors 60 days Yes No 

ne weenie 91,000 Ann-TA Same as taxes Continuous No Yes 
Raymond, Wash. .......... 3,814 3.810 Mo-WB Turn off water 60 days No No 
Sacramento, Calif. ........ eas Tee SR his cscivnsem .  svesaapnsees No No 
Tacoma, Wash. .............. 177,598 149425 2mos-S City collectors" Continuous No Yes 
Winnetka, Il. 2.0.0.0... 4,523 3,784 Mo-WB Combined bill® Varies No No 





* 1939 figures. 
» Separate bill mailed with water bill. 
* Order for services must be signed. 
4 Service must be requested and paid for in advance. 
* Not yet enforced. 
f Agrees to be responsible for loss of can or destruction 
of it if fault of subscriber. 
® Authorized to institute civil suit after 30 days. 
In business district, tickets in residential district. 


i For daily services. 
charges. 

1 For quarterly customers; annual customers given from 
10 to 20 days to pay. 

k Included in total revenue for water, sewerage, and 
garbage service. 

1 Paid to garbage contractor. 

™ Monthly for business properties. 

= Fifty cent delinquent fee added after 60 days. 

© Cannot separate bill from water and electric charges. 


Notice by publication for annual 
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a valid measure of service if the conditions of 
collection vary widely from one property to 
another. This plan is used in the commercial 
sections of Cheyenne and Casper, Wyoming, 
where regular charges are fixed according to 
the average time of making four collections. 
The amount of water consumed probably has 
little relation to refuse collection benefits, but 
the charges made on such a base are easily 
and inexpensively billed and collected in 
cities that already have established municipal 
commercial systems for water. Ash collection 
from business properties in Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, is charged according to the measured 
heating surface of each building served. 

Other bases of charges are used to supple- 
ment the above measures so as to reduce the 
inequalities that may be encountered at par- 
ticular properties. Where the frequency of 
collection is not the same for all properties, 
the difference in the extent of service should 
be reflected in the charges. Numerous cities 
use this method in business areas and Fresno, 
California, has different rates throughout the 
city for one or two collections a week. The 
distance from vehicles to containers may vary 
widely for different properties and may be 
taken into account in spreading the cost of 
the work according to the comparative ex- 
pense of collection. Tacoma and Raymond, 
Washington, have established rates according 
to the distance that must be traveled by the 
collectors. La Grange, Illinois, has one set 
of charges for containers located at the rear 
of houses and another for containers kept in 
basements. If two or more classes of refuse 
are collected separately there may be differ- 
ent rate schedules for each. Sometimes only 
one class of refuse may be collected from 
some properties. Readiness-to-serve charges, 
similar to those used by utilities, are used in 
Casper and Cheyenne, Wyoming. They would 
be particularly justified in cities that have 
extensive disposal plants and relatively high 
debt service expense. 

Frequently different combinations of rate 
bases are used in residential and commercial 
areas of cities because of the wide variation 
in the quantities of refuse removed from 
business properties and the more frequent 
service required. The actual combinations of 
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service measures that make up the rate struc. 
tures of the 23 cities are indicated below. 
The simpler bases are used in residential 
districts. 

Public Approval of Refuse Charges. Pub. 
lic opinion on the refuse service charge 
system and the rate structures is of great 
importance in appraising the success or fail- 
ure of this means of financing. While there 
was considerable opposition at the outset in 
seven of the cities on which data are avail- 
able, public opinion in each city was later 
favorable. The attitude is reported now as 
“favorable” in two of these municipalities, 
“no complaint” in three, “reconciled” in one, 
and “very much better” in the other. In 13 
other cities the public was favorable to the 
charges from the beginning—at least there 
was no general dissatisfaction. 

Billing Service Charges. Billing practices 
in the various cities differ considerably de- 
pending on the rate structure established, on 
the billing period, and on the organization for 
fiscal control. To keep overhead expense as 
low as possible, cities usually try to combine 
bills for refuse service charges with bills is- 
sued for water, electricity, or property taxes. 
The majority of cities bill in advance of the 
period covered by the charges. Of the 23 
cities, 11 bill separately in advance, 4 bill 
separately at the end of the service periods, 
6 list the charges as separate items on water 
bills, 1 includes the charges in water bills, 
and 1 lists the charges for the ensuing year 
as separate items on general property tax 
bills. The city of Longview, Texas, uses 
tickets in residential districts instead of bills 
to reduce overhead cost. For the same reason 
Miami, Florida, bills only daily services, 
annual customers being notified by advertise- 
ments in newspapers. 

There does not appear to be any unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the proper billing period. 
When combined bills are sent, the period 
usually conforms to that of other billing 
agencies. The experience of the 23 cities that 
furnished data is that 10 places bill 
monthly, 2 every two months, 6 quarterly, ! 
every six months, and 4 annually. Two of 
the cities billing quarterly also bill some 
properties annually. Oklahoma City issues 
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most of its bills quarterly, but businesses are 
billed monthly. 

Bills are issued by water departments in 3 
cities, by the refuse operating divisions or by 
public works departments in 11 cities, and by 
city clerks’ offices or general financial offices 
in 8 cities. 

Collection Practices. The col- 
lection of refuse service charges 
is an exceedingly important ac- 
tivity because in all probability 
the success of the service charge 
plan rests on the ability of cities 
to obtain the necessary revenue 
without stopping collection serv- 
ice or at least without more 
than temporary discontinuance. 

In seven cities the refuse 


the charges. Although this prac- 
tice may not be considered the 
best administrative procedure, 
it does place the responsibility 
in the agency most interested in obtaining all 
revenue possible and in perpetuating the 
service charge method. Water departments 
do the collection work in 3 cities and gen- 
eral fiscal offices in 11 municipalities. 

The means used in the collection of de- 
linquent taxes appear to be very good, 
although the wide differences in state laws do 
not permit the best practices in some cities. 
Three cities report that they have no delin- 
quent accounts; in one of these places it is 
evident that immediate discontinuance of 
service is the reason. Tickets are used for 
most properties in another of these cities, 
which means payment in advance. The other 
city has an extremely low fee. Delinquent 
charges are placed on tax rolls in three other 
cities and are collected in the same manner 
as delinquent property taxes. The water may 
be turned off in five municipalities to enforce 
payment of overdue accounts. Persuasion by 
collectors and inspectors, threats of discon- 
tinuing service, and other commercial collec- 
tion methods are used in four cities. Two 
cities rely on the penalties provided in ordi- 
nances and civil suits to collect overdue bills, 
while five cities discontinue refuse service. 

Several devices are used by cities to induce 
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prompt payment of bills or to insure collec- 
tions. A 20 per cent discount is allowed in 
La Grange, Illinois, and has produced very 
satisfactory results. Two cities, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and Muskegon Heights, Michigan, 
add 50-cent penalties to all bills after they 
become delinquent. Commercial 
properties in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, are required to make cash 
deposits with the city treasurer 
in an amount equal to the 
estimated charges for four 
months. Such deposits may be 
applied to the payment of de- 
linquent bills. Another means 
used to protect cities against 
loss of revenue through non- 
payment of bills is to require 
all persons desiring service to 
sign agreements or orders before 
collections will be started. En- 
forced collection is much easier 
in some states if such signed 
agreements are secured. Six of the 23 cities 
require agreements or starting orders. 

There is an apparent trend toward the 
use of collection methods that do not require 
discontinuing the refuse collection services 
to properties. Five cities report that service 
is never stopped from any property because 
of delinquencies, while six others indicate 
that refuse and water services are discon- 
tinued only in rare and extreme cases. No 
delinquent accounts whatever are experi- 
enced in five municipalities, while one city 
discontinues collections after 10 days, one 
after 15 days, three after 60 days, and one 
after 90 days. When unpaid refuse charges 
can be collected as tax liens there is no need 
ever to stop service. Delinquent accounts 
may be so collected in Casper, Wyoming; 
Kelso, Washington; Monroe, Wisconsin; 
Morgantown, West Virginia; Quebec, Can- 
ada; and Tacoma, Washington. In numerous 
other communities, the authority to discon- 
tinue service is permissive rather than man- 
datory, and cities are generally very reluctant 
to stop collection service except as a last 
resort, just as they frequently have been 
hesitant to turn off water supply for nonpay- 
ment. 
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Some cities, in an effort to keep collections 
up to date, discontinue services temporarily 
soon after accounts become delinquent with 
the idea of compelling payment before the 
amount of the bills becomes too great. San- 
itary inspectors of the health or refuse de- 
partments make investigations soon after the 
service is discontinued, and if unsanitary con- 
ditions or nuisances are discovered, serve 
formal notices to correct them. In most 
service charge cities the only practical way 
to abate the nuisances is to pay the delin- 
quent bills and have the collection service 
resumed, because restrictions against private 
hauling and disposal are usually so complete 
as to make other methods unavailable. 

Adequacy of Revenue. Refuse service 
charges are generally adequate to finance all 
expenses of the collection and disposal sys- 
tem including operating and overhead costs 
and debt service. A few cities have substan- 
tial surpluses to use for financing increased 
health services or other municipal activities. 
There is no evidence of a tendency to issue 
revenue bonds to provide funds for purchas- 
ing equipment or disposal plants similar to 
that experienced in connection with sewer 
rentals. 

Several of the ordinances establishing the 
service charge systems definitely state that 
the intention is to finance the collection and 
disposal service without making a profit. 
Sometimes it is made the responsibility of the 
official in charge to revise the rates as may 
be necessary to keep the operations self-sup- 
porting. 


RATE STRUCTURES FOR SERVICE CHARGES 


The refuse service charges of the 23 cities 
in Tables 1 and 2 are as follows: 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: Three districts, 45 
cents, 50 cents, 55 cents a month for 30 gallons 
or less, collected once a week. Ten cents a month 
increase each additional gallon or fraction. 

CaspeR, WyomiInc: Residential, four rooms 
or less, $3.00 a year; five or six rooms $5.00 a 
year; seven or eight rooms $6.00 a year; over 
eight rooms $7.00 a year; apartments $2.00 a 
year each; duplex $7.00. Commercial, ready to 
serve charge $3.00 a year plus charges of $9.00 


to $90, according to time consumed in making 
collections. 
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CHEYENNE, WyoMING: Same as Casper. 
Crayton, New Mexico: Forty cents a month 


for each residence, $1.00 a month for each place | 
of business. Considering increase in commercial | 


rate. 

Fort ATKINSON, WISCONSIN: Two dollars q 
year for twice-a-week collection. 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: Forty-five cents a month 
for 30-gallon can once a week; 80 cents a month 
for 30-gallon can twice a week; three cents a 
collection for each 10 gallons additional. 

HINTON, WEsT VIRGINIA: Garbage and rub- 
bish, $2.00 a quarter, $6.00 a year for once a 
week for residences. Stores, $18 a year once a 
week; $75 a year six times a week. Ashes—resi- 
dences, $1.50 a quarter, $4.50 a year. Additional 
rates for industries and for dead animals. 

KELSO, WASHINGTON: Residences, 50 cents a 
month for once a week. Business—according to 
amount and frequency. 

KERRVILLE, TEXAS: Residences, 50 cents a 
month for once a week. Business, 50 cents a 
month for once a week, 75 cents for two a week, 
$1.00 for three a week, $1.50 for six a week. 

LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS: Garbage and rubbish, 
$1.00 a month; ashes from basement $1.00 a 
month; ashes from rear of house 50 cents a 
month. Where only ashes are collected $1.00 a 
month from rear of house, $1.50 from basement. 
Twenty per cent discount on all bills paid in 
10 days. 

LANSING, MIcHIGAN: Two dollars a year can 
rental, $1.50 if paid before April 15, $1.00 after 
November 1 for balance of fiscal year, 50 cents 
after March 1. 

LitTLE Rock, ARKANSAS: One dollar a quar- 
ter for single-family residence, 75 cents a quar- 
ter for unit of multiple-family dwelling. Busi- 
ness, 10 cents a 20-gallon can collected twice 
a week. 

LoncviEw, Texas: Residential 10 cents a 
bushel. Business $3.00 a month for one can, 
$5.00 for two cans, $7.00 for three cans. 

MIAMI, FLoripaA: Four dollars a year for col- 
lections twice a week, 10 cents a container for 
daily service. 

MonROE, WISCONSIN: Garbage — residences, 
$1.00 a month for three times a week summer, 
two times winter. Business—$2.00 to $5.00 a 
month. Ashes and rubbish $1.00 to $1.25 per 
yard load. 

MorGANTOwN, WEstT VIRGINIA: Residential 
$2.00 a quarter or $6.00 a year, for two collec- 
tions a week. Stores $7.00 a quarter or $26 a 
year for twice a week, $35 a quarter or $125 a 
year for six a week. Additional charges for in- 
dustrial properties and for special service. Ash 
collection from residences $6.00 a year. 


Muskecon Heicuts, MICHIGAN: Included 


— 
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with sewerage and water in combined bill; $1.00 
a month minimum. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA: Residential— 
$1.50 a quarter if alley is open, $2.00 a quarter 
if alley is not open. Commercial—by special 
schedule. 

QueBec, CANADA: Four dollars a tenement 
(upper town), $2.00 a tenement (lower town). 
Special rates for businesses. 

RAYMOND, WASHINGTON: Residential — 35 
cents a month for one can, once a week within 
40 feet of accessible road; 55 cents a month 
when not within 40 feet of accessible road. Addi- 
tional cans at half rate. Special schedule for 
businesses. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA: Fifty cents a month 
for 30 gallons or less collected once a week. 
Twenty-five cents a month additional for each 
additional 20 gallons. For each additional col- 
lection a week, 25 cents. 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON: Residential—one can 
within 25 feet of road, 70 cents for two months, 
two cans $1.25, three cans $1.75, four cans $2.25, 
five cans $2.80, six cans $3.35. Other rates 
where cans are more than 25 feet from road or 
in basement. Commercial, eight cents for 30- 
gallon can. 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS: Residential—40 cents 
a month for five or less rooms, 10 cents a month 
each additional room. Commercial—25 cents 
each 1,000 square feet of heating surface. Yard 
rubbish collected from some properties for $2.00 
a year. 


MERITS AND WEAKNESSES OF 
SERVICE CHARGES 

The experience of the 23 cities just re- 
viewed furnishes a reasonable background 
for an examination into the relative merits 
and weaknesses of the service charge method 
of financing refuse operations. The advantages 
and disadvantages generally cited are: 
Advantages: 

1. Additional municipal revenue can be raised. 

2. General property taxes may be reduced by 
the amount formerly used for refuse services, or 
such revenues may be used for other activities. 

3. Complete municipal service becomes avail- 
able to all properties at reasonable cost where 
formerly certain classes of refuse were not col- 
lected at public expense and citizens had to use 
more expensive private service or do without. 

4. Commercial refuse varies so greatly among 
businesses that free municipal service cannot be 
equitable, but under a service charge system 
payments would be proportional to the cost of 
removing the waste materials. 
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5. Adequate funds can be obtained to con- 
duct a refuse collection and disposal system 
properly. Frequently municipally financed serv- 
ices are ineffective and incomplete because of the 
lack of sufficient appropriation. 

6. All citizens and all properties are treated 
on an equitable basis, each getting the extent and 
kind of service for which he pays. The tendency 
to give better and more extensive collections in 
the better residential areas is not uncommon 
under government financing. 

7. The service is subject to fairly accurate 
measurement. 

8. The cost of service is so small to ordinary 
properties that the burden is not likely to be 
very much different than for service financed 
from property taxes. Average costs for residences 
are two or three cents a day. 

9. There is some incentive for householders 
to keep the amount of refuse within reasonable 
limits, particularly if the charges are made on 
the basis of measured or estimated volume. 
Disadvantages: 

1. Refuse service charges according to the 
benefit received are highly regressive. Poor fam- 
ilies not infrequently have more refuse per capita 
than wealthy ones. 

2. Actual benefits from refuse collection ac- 
crue more to the community than to individuals, 
in the same way that benefits from water and 
sewerage service are community wide to a great 
extent. 

3. Administrative costs of billing and collec- 
tion are high and the added expense must be 
borne by citizens. 

4. Poor families decline to purchase refuse 
service on the grounds that they cannot afford 
it or can dispose of their own wastes in a manner 
satisfactory to them, which results in the crea- 
tion of insanitary conditions and littered com- 
munities. 

5. The cost of sanitary inspections and the 
enforcement of public health and nuisance ordi- 
nances is increased greatly because of the larger 
number of properties that do not have collection 
service. 

Equitable Distribution of Costs. There is 
no doubt that the distribution of refuse col- 
lection and disposal costs is different under 
the service charge means of financing than 
under general taxation. Normally, poor fam- 

ilies will be compelled to pay considerably 
more for this essential service as an occu- 
pancy or utility tax than on any ability-to- 
pay basis. This may be considered so great 
a disadvantage by some people as to be 
almost insurmountable even though the 
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actual charges are very small and within the 
means of practically all families. Yet in any 
community it is not proper to look at the 
effects of one tax separate from all the other 
levies that are made. The objective is to 
secure proper distribution of the total costs 
of government among the citizens of a mu- 
nicipality. The appraisal of the suitability 
of refuse service charges must be made on 
the basis of their effect on citizens in relation 
to other possible methods. The general ap- 
proval, expressed by officials in cities using 
this plan, would indicate that service charges 
for refuse removal can be fitted satisfactorily 
into plans of taxation at least in some com- 
munities. 

Completeness of Refuse Removal Service. 
The removal of all municipal refuse, garbage, 
rubbish, and ashes from all properties is obvi- 
ously desirable, and even may be necessary 
to keep cities healthful, sanitary, and free 
from litter. There are really two fundamental 
problems that must be considered in this 
connection—full service to poor families and 
adequate and efficient collection from com- 
mercial properties. 

To the extent that poor families do not 
receive refuse collection service under the 
service charge plan, the method may be said 
to fail as a substitute for publicly financed 
collection. The reports from the 23 cities on 
which information is available, however, in- 
dicate that all residential properties get col- 
lection service in the majority of the com- 
munities using service charges. Twelve cities 
report complete service while only eight state 
that some properties get no service. 

There are several means used to provide 
service to poor families. Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, requires complete collection; a pro- 
vision of its ordinance states: 

“4-401. Every Establishment Chargeable. 
Every place of abode and every place of 
business within the city of Cheyenne shall 
pay to the city treasurer of said city the fee 
or fees prescribed by the commissioner of 
public improvements, for the supervision 
and/or removal of ashes, garbage or refuse as 
defined herein. The owner, agent, tenant, 
purchaser and/or lessee of such place of 
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abode or place of business shall be held 
jointly and severally liable for the payment 
of said fees.” 

In actual operation, however, complete col- 
lection of fees has proved impossible and the 
city of Cheyenne in April, 1941, had 191 
inactive accounts in relation to 4,878 active 
accounts. Although no revenue was received 
from the 191 destitute or very poor families, 
regular collection of refuse was continued. 
Similarly, Tacoma, Washington, requires 
complete refuse collection. The first para- 
graph of Tacoma’s ordinance states: 

“The maintenance of health and sanitation 
requires and it is the intention hereof to make 
the collection, removal and disposal of gar- 
bage and refuse and dead animals within the 
city of Tacoma compulsory and universal.” 
A subsequent section states: “It shall be the 
duty of every person to cause such garbage 
and refuse to be removed and disposed of by 
the garbage and refuse department of the 
city.” Tacoma does not discontinue services 
for nonpayment of fees. Raymond, Washing- 
ton, has a similar ordinance. 

Berkeley, California, on the other hand, 
pays for the refuse collection service to very 
poor families from relief appropriations. 
Fresno, California, sometimes permits two 
families to use a single container in order to 
reduce the service cost to them. Fresno also 
makes some free collections. Likewise Sacra- 
mento, California, makes some free collec- 
tions from destitute families. Some poor 
families of Clayton, New Mexico, do not 
have water service and thus are not charged 
for refuse collections, but the city collects 
indiscriminately from all properties. Al- 
though complete collection in the poorer dis- 
tricts is essential, the success of a service 
charge system would be difficult to achieve 
if free collections could be secured on pleas 
of poverty. There must necessarily be some 
investigation and clear evidence of inability 
to pay must be found to warrant such exemp- 
tion. 

Complete service in commercial districts is 
more difficult to provide. It is seldom indeed 
that all refuse from businesses is removed by 
municipal collection agencies. Even though 
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commercial properties may contribute sub- 
stantially to the maintenance of publicly 
financed refuse removal operations, they 
typically get little or no service on the 
grounds that refuse collection is a legitimate 
business expense properly borne by the com- 
panies, or that it would be grossly inequitable 
to provide free service because the amount 
of refuse to be removed varies so greatly 
among properties. The usual result is that 
businesses have to haul away their own 
refuse or engage private collectors to do it. 
In either case the service is likely to be very 
expensive and ineffective. It is not unlikely 
that commercial properties gain the most 
from the establishment of refuse service 
charge systems because all of their refuse is 
removed at nominal rates and they do not 
have to pay taxes for the support of residen- 
tial collections. 

Administrative Expense. The cost of col- 
lecting service charges and the other extra 
administrative expense involved in enforcing 
public health and sanitary ordinances con- 
stitute a disadvantage that must be taken 
into account in appraising the method. The 
experiences in Berkeley and Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, where modern utility systems of sep- 
arate billing and collecting are employed, 
indicate that the administrative expense is 
between 12 and 13 per cent of the total oper- 
ating cost. Such amounts cannot be consid- 
ered at all excessive, but they are, neverthe- 
less, extra costs that must be paid by the 
citizens. Many cities have succeeded in 
eliminating part of this overhead cost by one 
means or another, but sometimes they have 
thereby been forced to adopt more arbitrary 
rate structures. Cities that issue combined 
refuse and water bills are able to reduce the 


_ amount of overhead expense considerably, 


particularly through decreasing the cost of 
collecting delinquent accounts. Also it is 
probable that ticket systems can be admin- 
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istered cheaper than billing, but there is some 
additional inconvenience to the citizens and 
some reduction in the speed of collecting the 
refuse. Miami, Florida, notifies its annual 
customers by public notices and handbills 
that payments are due, but this method has 
been used such a short time that its effective- 
ness is not known. It is certainly less ex- 
pensive than billing. 


CONCLUSION 


There is some evidence that cities, through 
experience and ingenuity, have overcome 
some of the important weaknesses of the 
service charge method of financing refuse col- 
lection and disposal operations. It is prob- 
able, furthermore, that the inherent ad- 
vantages of the plan have not been given 
sufficient attention. Two disadvantages are 
very important; the overhead expenses of 
collecting the fees represent additional cost, 
and proper distribution of the cost of govern- 
ment among citizens may be quite difficult. 

On the other side, many cities are now 
providing partial or otherwise inadequate col- 
lection service because of insufficient funds. 
Necessary revenue to conduct the work effi- 
ciently can be secured by service charges. 
Moreover, complete citywide collection serv- 
ice can be provided under a well-conceived 
and well-administered fee system. An addi- 
tional advantage that may not have been 
given sufficient emphasis is that a single 
municipal agency can give better and more 
economical service than several agencies, part 
municipal and part private. All in all, the 
refuse service charge system is entirely feas- 
ible and practical and seems particularly de- 
sirable in the commercial and business areas 
of any city and in residential areas when tax 
revenues for some reason or other are inade- 
quate. Probably numerous municipalities 
could adopt refuse collection service charges 
to advantage. 











Determining Work Loads in Relief 


Administration* 


The best criterion for determining the number of em- 
ployees needed in a welfare agency is a formula based on 
the number of applications and number of active cases. 


ETERMINING the number of em- 
D ployees needed for the efficient opera- 
tion of a public service is one of the 
most difficult—and fiscally important—tasks 
faced by the administrator. During the past 
few years public welfare administrators have 
made considerable progress toward a scien- 
tific solution of this problem in their field. 
At least five agencies have actually studied, 
by experimental methods, the consequences 
of increasing or decreasing the work loads of 
their professional employees. 

This article is a report on the most recent 
of these studies—conducted in the California 
State Relief Administration.' It will serve 
to illustrate both the actual results obtained 
in that study, and a method of general appli- 
cation for determining a proper “personnel 
yardstick.” It is hoped that municipal ad- 
ministrators will find these methods useful 
not only in the welfare field, but in other 
municipal functions as well. The number of 
detectives needed to handle criminal investi- 
gations, the proper size of crew for a piece 
of fire equipment, and the work loads of 
public health nurses might all be susceptible 
to study by similar methods. 

The California State Relief Administration 
was established in 1933 as an emergency 
agency to assist in relieving distress caused 
by unemployment. Its present function is to 


* This article is a summary of a report on work 
loads in the California State Relief Administration 
prepared by the staffs of the Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, and of 
the Division of Planning and Research, California 
State Relief Administration. 


1 Chernin, Cooper, Divine, and Simon, Deter- 
mining Work Loads for Professional Staff in a 
Public Welfare Agency. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berkeley, 
1941. 112pp. 


supplement the federal Work Projects Ad- 
ministration by providing aid to the employ- 
able unemployed who are in excess of the 
state’s quota under the federal program. The 
SRA is a statewide organization extending 
direct and some work relief through its own 
district offices. These offices are separate and 
distinct from the welfare agencies maintained 
by the counties for the administration of 
indigent aid to unemployables and the cate- 
gorical aids (old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children) under 
the federal social security program. The SRA 
is likewise independent of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, which exercises a 
measure of supervision over the counties in 
their administration of the categorical aids. 

The study of work loads was undertaken 
to determine how many social workers were 
needed by the State Relief Administration 
for the most effective and efficient operation 
of the agency’s direct relief program. During 
November, 1940, for instance, the SRA spent 
$231,592, or 11.5 per cent of its total ex- 
penditure, for salaries.* Of this amount, pro- 
fessional workers received $108,896 in sal- 
aries. Expenditures of this magnitude placed 
a heavy responsibility upon the agency to 
estimate its staff needs accurately. 

Any unemployment relief agency is faced 
with two conflicting aims. On the one hand, 
it tries to conserve as large a portion of its 
funds as possible for direct payments to 
eligible needy persons, and consequently to 
keep the internal operating expenses of the 
agency at a minimum. On the other hand, it 
desires to determine accurately the eligibility 
of applicants for aid, and to give proper case 


2 This does not include salaries for the SRA 
work relief and self-help programs. 
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work service to its clients—tasks which re- 
quire adequate staffing of the agency. The 
study of the SRA was intended to gather 
factual information on this problem in order 
that the agency might most advantageously 
distribute its funds between operating ex- 
penses and relief payments. 

The study attempted to determine how 
large a work load, for most efficient opera- 
tion, should be assigned to the professional 
workers engaged in each of the agency’s two 
principal functions: (1) how many new ap- 
plications for relief should be handled by 
each “intake” worker, and (2) how many 
active cases should be handled by each “car- 
rier” worker. 


How THE SRA OPERATES 


The customary procedures of the State 
Relief Administration may be briefly outlined 
as follows: 

1. A needy unemployed person who be- 
lieves himself eligible applies for aid at a 
district office of the SRA. 

2. The applicant is given an interview in 
the district office. At this interview informa- 
tion is obtained which will assist the qualifier 
to determine in a preliminary way whether 
the applicant is eligible for relief. Applicants 
clearly ineligible are rejected by the qualifier 
at this interview. 

3. A visit is made by a field intake worker 
to the home of each applicant who is tenta- 
tively accepted at the office interview in order 
to verify the information concerning eligibil- 
ity. Inquiries are also sent to former em- 
ployers, relatives, and others who may be 
able to supply additional information. It is 
only after the home visit that a final decision 
is reached as to whether the applicant is 
eligible. If eligible, he is certified for relief. 

4. After the applicant is accepted, his case 
is referred to a carrier worker who is expected 
to reinvestigate the case at intervals in order 
to determine whether it is still eligible for 
relief. At the time the study was made this 
reinvestigation involved a monthly visit to 
the client’s home. In addition to eligibility 
the carrier worker is responsible for the cor- 
rectness of the family budget and is expected 
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to refer the family for clothing, medical care, 
and other services available through the SRA 
when they are needed. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


In order to determine the work quotas 
which would produce the most desirable re- 
sults, quotas of different sizes were actually 
tested in practice under comparable condi- 
tions. This was done for each step in the 
SRA procedure. That is, to test the office 
interview (step 2 above), different qualifiers 
were assigned applications at the rates of 50, 
75, 100, and 125 a week, respectively, and 
the operating results observed. Different field 
intake workers who made the intake home 
visits (step 3 above) were assigned applica- 
tions at the rates of 8, 12, and 16 a week, 
respectively. Similarly, carrier workers han- 
dling active cases (step 4 above) were as- 
signed loads of 60, 100, and 150 active cases, 
respectively. A fourth carrier work load was 
also studied in which cases were first classi- 
fied by amount of service needed and then 
grouped in specialized files, with the size of 
file depending on the characteristics of the 
cases. In this report, this fourth system is 
known as a “differentiated” case load. 

No attempt was made to study clerical, 
accounting, or other special workers in the 
agency or employees in the state office; the 
study covered only case workers in the local 
district offices of the SRA. The study was 
conducted in two Los Angeles districts of the 
State Relief Administration during the 
months of January through April, 1940, and 
the findings are based on the activities of 
some 75 workers who handled 2771 applica- 
tions and 7346 cases during that period. 


How Work Was EVALUATED 


Crucial to a study of this kind is the 
method used to evaluate the quality of the 
work which is performed under the different 
experimental quotas. Before workers’ activ- 
ities can be evaluated, the objectives of the 
agency must be stated in definite and con- 
crete terms. Under the statute governing the 
agency, the principal function of SRA social 
workers was to determine the eligibility of 
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applicants for relief and to reinvestigate the 
eligibility of active cases on the rolls. A 
closely related function of SRA professional 
workers was to compute the proper budg- 
etary allowance for each family on the rolls. 
In order to place a money value on these 
aspects of the work, it was necessary to com- 
pute the cost of carrying ineligible persons on 
the rolls and to estimate the percentage of 
ineligibles to be expected under the different 
experimental quotas. 

Service to the client was a second agency 
objective. The most tangible service activity 
was the referring of clients to other agencies 
for assistance or for supplementary service, 
such as medical or dental care. The number 
of such clients referred provided another 
basis for evaluating the work. Promptness 
with which cases were handled was an 
additional measure of service. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The study of professional workers under 
the different work loads showed that the 
lightest loads tested generally resulted in the 
more economical and efficient operation for 
the SRA. The field intake workers (step 3) 
proved an exception to this. It was not pos- 
sible to determine from the study whether 
even smaller loads might not have been more 
effective than any of those tested. 


TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF INTERVIEWERS’ WorRK 
Loaps ON AGENCY EXPENDITURES 
Quota of 
Office Interviewer 


(Number of Appli- 
cations Per Week) 








Percentage of 
Total Applications 
Accepted for Relief 


Estimated Agency 
Expenditures Per 
100 Applications * 





50 52.9 $10,879 
75 55.9 11,455 
100 56.5 11,560 
125 57.6 11,773 





* This includes the operating cost of handling applica- 
tions and the estimated cost of relief to cases accepted. 
The former estimate was based on the number of applica- 
tions handled per worker-week and the total operating 
cost per worker-week. The latter cost was estimated by 
multiplying the percentage of applications accepted for 
relief by the average total agency expenditure per case 
accepted for relief. 


The most efficient procedure of those 
tested for determining the eligibility of new 


applicants proved to be a long office inter- 
view (step 2) followed by a brief visit to the 
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applicant’s home (step 3). It was shown tha 
with this procedure the office interviewe 
could handle effectively 50 applications ,7 
week, while the worker making intake hom! 
calls could handle 16 to 20 such calls a week 
Table 1 shows that the percentage of appli. 
cants accepted for relief was substantially 
smaller with a long than with a short office? 
interview. The long interview, although i! 


required a larger staff, resulted in smaller! 


total agency expenditures. 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF CARRIER WoRKERS’ Loans) 


oN AGENCY EXPENDITURES : 














Case Load i 
of Worker Average Number Estimated Agency 

(Number of Days on Relief Expenditures Per © 

Active Cases) Per Case 100 Cases Somes 

60 182 $23,314 | 

100 204 25,228 E 

150 200 24,280 ® 


Differentiated Load 203 24,631 

* This includes both direct relief payments and oper | 
ating costs. The estimate was obtained by multiplying the 7 
average number of days on relief per case by the average 
agency expenditure per case day. 





Likewise, in the handling of active cases 
already on the rolls, it was found that if case 
loads were reduced to 60 for each worker, 
considerably more prompt closing of cases 
could be expected than if case loads of 100 or! 
150 were established. As shown in Table 2,” 


the average time that cases remained on} 
relief was materially reduced by the lower) 


case loads with consequent saving to the 


i 





agency in spite of larger operating costs. 
These findings indicate that by relatively 
small increases in the agency’s operating ex- | 


penses, substantial savings were possible in| 
total SRA expenditures. The savings are ex-/ 
plained by the fact that increased operating | 
costs would be more than balanced by the| 


removal of ineligible cases from the rolls. 
It should be pointed out that these findings 


are based on net savings to public funds and | 
do not include additional reductions in SRA} 
expenditures through transfer to the county) 
relief rolls of clients found to be unemploy- 


oF 





able. It is felt that such transfers are largely | 


bookkeeping transactions that: do not result” 


in any net saving to the general public (al- } 
though they may shift part of the burden) 
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from one group of taxpayers to another), and 
therefore they are not included in the figures 
cited here. If such transfers were included, 
the estimated savings would be substantially 
increased. 

Data compiled in the study indicate also 
that clients handled by workers with small 
loads received more adequate service than 
those handled by the high-quota workers. A 
social audit of a sample of applications and 
cases in both groups showed that fewer of 
the clients in the low-quota groups than in 
the high-quota groups were in need of serv- 
ices available from or through the agency 
beyond those which their workers had pro- 
vided them. 


APPLICATION OF THE SRA Stupy 


From the work load study, the SRA was 
able to revise the “personnel yardstick” 
which it uses to allocate personnel to all 
county and administrative districts in the 
state. A few weekly statistics on number of 
applications and cases are all that are needed 
by the state office to determine personnel 
needs in each district. 

Obviously such a yardstick cannot be ap- 
plied mechanically. Because the SRA under- 
goes large seasonal fluctuations in case loads, 
application of the yardstick must be modified 
to permit some degree of stabilization of 
staff. Further, the SRA study was conducted 
in an urban county, and some adjustment of 
quotas would be necessary in rural counties. 
Regardless of these minor adjustments, the 
personnel yardstick permits a scientific and 
objective control of the size of the agency’s 
staff. 

A conclusion of importance which can 
clearly be drawn from the work load study is 
that the usual “percentage of total expendi- 
tures used for administrative (operating) 
purposes” is not a suitable criterion for deter- 
mining the personnel needed in a welfare 
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agency. Far preferable to a flat percentage 
of this kind is a formula based on the number 
of applications and number of active cases. 
That is, an agency might allow one profes- 
sional worker for each 20 applications, and 
one for each 60 active cases. 

Since a flat percentage criterion would 
allow operating expenses in proportion to the 
total amount of money spent for relief, such 
a limit would penalize agencies which have a 
low average budget per case, and—more im- 
portant—those which reject a relatively high 
percentage of applications, and which have a 
high rate of turnover of their cases. Thus, 
the flat percentage criterion might tend to 
encourage acceptance of cases of dubious 
eligibility and delay in closing cases in order 
to secure an adequate personnel allowance. 


Work Loap STUDIES IN OTHER FIELDS 


There are numerous opportunities for ap- 
plying the techniques developed for work 
load studies in the welfare field to other de- 
partments of local government. How many 
detectives are needed to handle criminal 
investigations? Only an actual test of differ- 
ent detectives’ work loads will answer this 
question. What percentage of clearances will 
a detective obtain under a small work load— 
under a large work load? If the increase in 
clearances is sufficient to justify a small load, 
then such a load should be established. If 
reducing the work load does not increase 
clearances, then the reduction is not justified. 

Similar questions can be asked about the 
activities of other city employees. How large 
a crew does a single piece of fire equipment 
need for efficient operation? What additional 
services could public health nurses provide if 
the average time per visit were longer? 

Cities which are willing to pioneer in seek- 
ing answers to these and similar questions 
can expect substantial dividends for their 
citizens in more efficient operation of public 
services. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


EW Civilian Defense Organization. The 
President on May 20 created the Office 
of Civilian Defense within the Office for 
Emergency Management and named Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia of New York City as di- 
rector. This new office will take over the 
functions of the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation and will have several added 
duties and responsibilities. Two divisions are 
set up in the Office of Civilian Defense: (1) 
a Board for Civilian Protection, headed by 
the director of the OCD with a representative 
each from the War, Navy, and Justice de- 
partments and the Federal Security Agency, 
together with one representative each from 
the Council of State Governments, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors; and (2) a 
Volunteer Participation Committee, consist- 
ing of the director of the OCD as chairman 
and not more than 20 members, representa- 
tive of the various regions and interests of 
the nation, to be appointed by the President. 
The Board will “advise and assist in the 
formulation of civil defense programs and 
measures, appropriate to the varying needs 
of each part of the nation, designed to afford 
adequate protection of life and property in 
the event of emergency.” The Committee 
“shall serve as an advisory and planning 
body in considering proposals and developing 
programs designed to sustain the nation’s 
morale and to provide opportunities for con- 
structive civilian participation in the defense 
effort.” The President has indicated that 
nine regional offices would be established by 
the Office of Civilian Defense, corresponding 
to the nine corps areas of the Army. 

Civilian volunteers for aircraft observation 
duties are to be organized by the state and 
local defense councils in time to begin opera- 
tions in the Atlantic and Pacific coastal 
areas not later than June 15. Other areas of 
the nationwide aircraft warning service will 
be organized shortly thereafter. Steps to be 
taken by defense councils in registering vol- 
unteers and manning observation posts and 
information centers are outlined in Aircraft 
Warning Series Bulletin No. 1, by the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation. 


Defense Councils and Legislation. State 
defense councils have now been established 
in 45 states, 25 by legislative enactment and 
the rest by executive orders of governors, 
Twenty-eight states have established State 
Guards to serve in the absence of the Na- 
tional Guard. Twelve states have enacted 
laws patterned after the model sabotage pre- 
vention bill; 12 states have passed bills to 
regulate the manufacture, sale, possession, 
and disposition of explosives; and 12 states 
have passed measures to authorize housing 
authorities to develop projects to assure the 
availability of safe and sanitary dwellings for 
persons engaged in national defense activ- 
ities. 

A United States Senate committee has 
been conducting hearings on the ‘““community 
facilities” bill that would appropriate $150,- 
000,000 for federal aid to cities in providing 
facilities required by the defense program. 
The administrators of the Federal Works 
Agency and the Federal Security Agency 
have testified that local needs will necessitate 
two or more times this amount. As approved 
by the House, funds provided would be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Federal 
Works Administrator. Under its terms the 
federal government could either (1) con- 
struct and operate such public works itself, 
or (2) make loans and grants, or both, to 
public or private agencies to assist them in 
providing such facilities, including contribu- 
tions for maintenance and operation. Fed- 
eral operation and maintenance would be 
undertaken only to the extent that local 
agencies are unable or unwilling to do so. 

WPA Reduction. The President has pro- 
posed that $875,000,000 be appropriated to 
the WPA for the coming fiscal year—a re- 
duction of $100,000,000 from the estimate 
included in the budget message and $475,- 
000,000 less than for the current fiscal year. 
The message also recommends the elimina- 
tion of the provision in the current legislation 
which requires that WPA workers be fur- 
loughed after they have been on the rolls for 
a period of 18 months. 

Additional Airport Aid. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has added $66,478,- 
000 to the $28,500,000 carried in a House- 
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approved bill for airport construction. The 
purpose of this increase is to enable the CAA 


' to aid 149 public airports not included in the 
' original list of 250 and to continue improve- 


ment work now under way at 20 other air- 
ports. The WPA has extended its airport 


>’ construction program to include $150,000,- 
000 worth of projects at 350 sites certified 
by the War and Navy departments. 


Housing. Another $150,000,000 has been 
made available for defense housing. The 
Federal Works Agency will undertake the 
construction of an initial list of 13,000 dwell- 


' ing units in various defense communities. 


As of May 17 allocations had been made for 
87,260 family dwelling units under the co- 
ordinated defense housing program; 10,657 
of these units have been completed. 

Aid for Hospitals. A new bill has been 
introduced in Congress to provide financial 
aid to states, counties, cities, and other 
political subdivisions for the construction, 
improvement, and enlargement of needed 
hospitals in economically depressed areas. An 
appropriation of $10,000,000 annually for 
the next six years is proposed for initial con- 
struction, after which sufficient funds for 
maintenance grants would be authorized. 
General administration of the program would 
be given to the Public Health Service, with 
construction being handled or supervised by 
the Federal Works Agency. 

Taxes. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is required by law to pay local real 
estate taxes on all property that it owns or 
acquires, but the law is silent with respect to 
personal property taxes. Thus the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has refused to 
pay such taxes on industrial equipment or 
machinery in plants it has acquired through 
foreclosure, and the same policy has been 
adopted by the Defense Plant Corporation. 
Recently the Senate passed a bill which 
would remove from local personal property 
tax rolls all defense-connected industries with 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. While real estate affected by RFC 
loans would remain taxable, less than 4 per 
cent of all loans by the RFC for extension 
of plant facilities for defense goods has been 
for real estate. 

Rent Control. The rent control program 
recommended by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply follows two 
general patterns: the first is voluntary con- 
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trol, the second legal control. Where rent 
problems have arisen or are threatening, local 
defense councils or, in the absence of such 
councils, the mayors are requested to appoint 
fair rent committees. These committees, com- 
posed of equal representation from landlords, 
tenants, and the public, would publicize the 
facts about rent increases, call upon real 
estate boards for self-discipline, appeal to 
reason and civic pride, and point out the 
dangers inherent in rent rises in terms of 
labor turnover and a general price spiral. 
Conciliation and negotiation may be supple- 
mented by use of available legal sanctions 
against landlords who increase rentals with- 
out obeying local sanitary and safety ordi- 
nances, and by publicizing specific instances 
of extortionate rental practices when war- 
ranted. If the voluntary measures fail, it 
will be the duty of the committees to turn to 
the proper authorities for legislative action. 

Civil Service Cooperation. A nationwide 
survey of how states and cities, through their 
civil service agencies, can assist the federal 
government in recruiting workers for national 
defense jobs is now in progress under the 
direction of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, with the assistance of the Civil 
Service Assembly. The survey will later ex- 
plore the possibilities of holding cooperative 
tests among the personnel agencies of the 
different levels of government so that a single 
examination might qualify a stenographer, 
for example, for a position with federal, state, 
county, or city government. 

Defense Councils Use Disaster Plans. The 
Long Beach, California, Defense Council 
supersedes the Disaster Emergency Council 
established six years ago, and the disaster 
plan for coordinating community effort has 
been expanded to cover agricultural and 
industrial resources, civil protection and wel- 
fare, transportation, and other defense prob- 
lems. Pasadena, California, has created a 
war-time emergency central civilian organiza- 
tion, which has been attached to and made 
a part of the major disaster organization plan 
adopted several years ago. 

Publications. The more important recent 
publications relating to defense problems are 
listed elsewhere in this issue (page 187). 
Special attention has been given to fire de- 
fense problems. The report, Cities and the 
National Defense Program, is of special 
interest to city officials. 
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Defense Activities in Cities and 
Unsolved Problems 


iene impact of the national defense pro- 
gram is having a “tremendous effect” on 
the machinery of municipal government, 
according to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation in a report just issued entitled, Cities 
and the National Defense Program. Viewing 
the situation as of May, 1941, the Associa- 
tion points out that city officials are now 
aware of two “fundamental facts:” (1) that 
while defense of the nation is a responsibility 
of the federal government, effective operation 
is “in large part an urban task” because de- 
fense industries must be in or near cities and 
require city services; (2) that the federal 
government has begun to recognize the urban 
character of the defense program and is grad- 
ually assuming the responsibility of aiding 
cities in providing services to meet defense 
needs. 

Between 250 and 400 cities have become 
“boom towns” because of defense industries 
or proximity of military posts. In the typical 
boom city, telephone business has gone up 
300 per cent, water consumption increased 
10,000,000 gallons, and trailer camps of new 
workers have sprung up to cope with the lack 
of housing. These are the cities which the 
national government is now taking special 
steps to help by building public housing, by 
constructing streets and utilities with WPA 
labor, by offering military police aid, and 
other measures. On April 26, for example, 
77,435 dwelling units in 141 localities of 47 
states were being constructed as “defense 
housing,” at a cost of $477,000,000. 

Typical effects of defense activity and re- 
sultant action in the “nondefense-connected”’ 
cities as of May 1, 1941, are cited in the 
report as follows: 

1. Where personnel was depleted by employ- 
ees going into military service, vacancies either 
were not filled at all (New York City) or tem- 
porary appointments were being made, on condi- 
tion that the jobs would go back to original 
incumbents when they returned. Some cities 
had provided for making up the difference be- 
tween military and civilian pay to their em- 
ployees in service. 

2. Local police powers had been broadened 
in a large proportion of the states by 1941 legis- 
lation on sabotage, espionage and “fresh pur- 
suit.” Emergency police mobilization plans, de- 
veloped first in New York, Virginia and New 
Jersey, to include local and state forces, were 
under study in a dozen other states. As yet, 
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local police and fire forces were not being ser. 
ously depleted because of the draft. 

3. Municipal fire departments in sever|l) 
states, following the example of Maryland’s fix) 
defense plan, were being inventoried in an qa.) 
tempt to record all fire-fighting resources fo) 
general information, and were asked to acquain | 
themselves with industrial hazards in_ their 
locality. J 

4. Local health officers were working with 
federal and state officials toward control of) 
venereal disease by early diagnosis, treatment.) 
and report of cases among both civilians ani) 
soldiers. 

5. More than 800 of the 900 cities with voca. 
tional, trade, and industrial schools were making 
facilities available for defense training. Over! 
300 cities had their schools on a 24-hour day,| 
6-day week and were planning to train 2,000,000 
people. 

6. Nine hundred flying schools under direc. 
tion of the- Civil Aeronautics Administration 7 
were under way, many of them at municipad > 
airports, which were profiting in terms of oper. | 
ating revenues. Municipal airports themselves 
were being fitted for greater use by improve. 
ments financed by the federal government. : 

7. Civilians were participating in municipal 
“home guards” under state supervision. These 
home defense units are organized to perform 
guard duty for utilities, power plants, docks, f 
railroad yards, etc., in any emergency. 

8. The decentralization of industry and prac- 
tice of subcontracting defense contracts recom- 
mended by the federal government was leading 
cities not previously “defense-connected” to 
analyze problems of housing, training and place- 
ment of prospective labor in larger numbers. 

9. Miscellaneous activities included _ trial 
blackouts in at least two cities (Seattle and 
Pittsburgh); building of bomb taxis (Newark 
and Bridgeport); training of auxiliary fire-fight- 
ers (Boston); and protection against sabotage 
of water and power supply (Los Angeles). 

Facilities of all cities such as highways, 
communications, and water and power sup- 
ply, are being correlated into nationwide 
“spot maps” by special committees appointed 
by the federal government to centralize all 
information pertinent to defense of the coun- | 
try, and to direct its organization. 

Some of the new problems still unsolved 
are: how to finance increasing costs of nor- > 
mal services and take care of new ones 
brought on by defense, how to police strikes 
effectively, how to keep lower salaried em- 
ployees from leaving their jobs for private 
industry, and how to widen welfare func- 
tions. The report also discusses problems of 
the post-emergency period. 
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Novel Ideas Used in Streamlined 


School Building 
Pd type of school building in Win- 


netka, Illinois (12,430 population) 
north-shore suburb of Chicago, is attracting 
widespread attention because it embodies 
radical design features. Carleton Washburne, 
Winnetka school superintendent for 22 years, 
believes that this building is adapted to the 
learning abilities and needs of children. Pro- 
gressive education also aims to develop each 
child’s individuality — his special interests 
and abilities — while at the same time teach- 
ing social discipline and cooperation with 
others, says Mr. Washburne. 

One of the principal elements of the design 
of the new Crow Island school stems from 
the belief that children of primary-school 
ages are not ready for participation in groups 
larger than a class unit, and that the class 
unit should be as complete a home as pos- 
sible. Accordingly the floor plan is like a 
game of dominoes, with a corridor connecting 
individual classrooms which resemble sep- 
arate cottages. Each class room has its own 
front door, not numbered but painted a dis- 
tinctive color and providing the basis of the 
decorative scheme inside which uses primary 
colors liberally. The 14 classrooms are virtu- 
ally schools unto themselves, each with its 
own workroom, washroom, project area, story 
corner, play alcove, and yard. 

Nine-foot ceilings, instead of the tradi- 
tional 12-foot ceilings, are used throughout, 
both to cut costs and to provide a more 
home-like atmosphere. Two sides of each 
unit are almost entirely of glass windows, 
serving to make the out-of-doors part of the 
room. Even and controlled lighting from 
luminaires set into the ceiling is achieved 
through photo-electric cells which turn on 
lights in darkened corners while thriftily 
leaving them off or dimmed near windows. 
Chairs and tables of distinctive design are 
not fixed to the floor but may be shifted as 
activities vary. The building cost $282,000 
and accommodates 324 children. 

The main section of the structure contains 
a gym, assembly hall, library, ‘and kitchens 
and restaurant. The basement has science 
rooms, a bicycle room, and a clubroom and 
kitchen for teachers. From this center sec- 
tion stem three wings, the first for the 
nursery school and kindergarten, the second 
for the primary grades (first and second), 
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and the third for the intermediate grades 
(third to sixth). Built of ordinary brick, 
concrete, and western pine, the structure cost 
no more than the traditional box-type school 
with ordinary equipment, despite the meticu- 
lous attention given to equipment and details 
for convenience and comfort. 


A Tennessee City Buys Water 
Supply System 


OLUMBIA, Tennessee, with a population 
of 10,579, recently purchased the pri- 
vately owned and operated water system at 
a cost of $360,000. The necessary funds 
were obtained from the proceeds of a revenue 
bond sale of $425,000, the extra $65,000 to 
be used for improvements and extensions to 
the plant. The net interest cost of 2.6749 
per cent for serial bonds maturing over a 
30-year period, the lowest in Columbia’s his- 
tory, resulted from the excellent operating 
record of the electric distribution system and 
the city’s financial progress during the last 
year. 

A board of public utilities, which was es- 
tablished in 1939 to operate the newly 
acquired electric distribution system, will 
operate the water system. The board consists 
of three members appointed by the city 
board of commissioners, one of whom must 
be a member of the city board of commis- 
sioners. The utility board hires a manager to 
operate both the electric and water plants, 
and the board is required to make an 
annual report to the board of commissioners. 
While there is no provision for direct contact 
between the city manager and the power 
board manager, actually close cooperation 
exists. 

The immediate result of municipal owner- 
ship of the water system will be better and 
more adequate water service. The water 
system had been acquired in 1924 by the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, which 
had to acquire water utilities in Columbia 
and other localities in order to secure the 
more profitable electric systems. The water 
property was therefore treated as a sideline, 
with maintenance deferred and service just 
barely passable, and with no attempt to key 
the growth of the system with that of the 
community. The situation was aggravated 
after 1939 when the power company began 
to dispose of its electric properties in connec- 
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tion with the TVA power program. 

Municipal operation of the electric system, 
acquired from the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company in 1939, has resulted in electric 
rate reductions of about 20 per cent. Water 
rates will not be reduced until after a thor- 
ough study has been made. Under municipal 
ownership it is possible to charge higher 
water rates outside the city—G. W. SHaw, 
city manager, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Municipal University Established 
by Topeka, Kansas 


ASHBURN College, established 76 
years ago as a Congregational school 
and for the last two decades an independ- 
ent institution, was made into a municipal 
university in April, 1941, by a vote of the 
citizens of Topeka, Kansas, and will be 
known as Washburn University of Topeka. 
For a number of years Washburn College 
has been operating under a deficit. The de- 
pression years not only reduced the con- 
tributions, but also the income from endow- 
ment funds. It was evident that unless 
something drastic was done, the institution 
would close its doors. An attempt to raise 
enough money to better the financial con- 
ditions of the college proved unsuccessful 
and the board of trustees announced in the 
early part of 1941 that the college would not 
be reopened as a private institution in the 
fall. It was then that a group of public- 
spirited citizens undertook to carry out a 
campaign of municipalization. A committee 
of one hundred under the capable leadership 
of Pendleton Miller, an alumnus of the col- 
lege, undertook the task of persuading the 
people of Topeka to take over the school 
which has been associated with the city’s life 
for three-quarters of a century. Petitions 
were circulated to obtain the necessary 3,500 
signatures in order that the issue might be 
put up to the people at the April election. 
Fourteen thousand signatures were obtained 
with little difficulty. With the press and the 
various civic, business, and labor organiza- 
tions favoring municipalization, the outcome 
of the election was not at all to be feared. 
In fact when the polls closed it was found 
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17,825 were in favor and only 4,481 were 
against municipalization. 

Under the Kansas law, the board of re- 
gents of a municipal university may levy an 
annual tax not to exceed two mills on the 
dollar on all personal, mixed, and real prop- 
erty of the city for the support of the 
institution. It is estimated that under the 
present valuation Washburn will receive 
$140,000 annually. In addition, one-fourth 
of a mill may be levied for special expenses, 
such as buildings, repairs, and so on. The 
tuition at Washburn College was $180 per 
annum; this will be reduced to $75 for 
residents of Topeka and $100 for non- 
residents under the new arrangement. (The 
tuition in the Law School will remain $180.) 
In addition the new institution will continue 
to receive several thousand dollars a year of 
income from the endowment funds of the 
old college. The income from taxation, tui- 
tion, and private funds will enable the 
University to operate efficiently—B. W. 
MAXWELL, department of history and po- 
litical science, Washburn University. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


American Library Association — Boston, 
June 19-25. 

American Water Works 
Toronto, June 22-26. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police —Buffalo, August 18-21. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs — 
Boston, August 19-22. 

American Institute of Park Executives — 
New Orleans, October 6-9. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 14-17. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
— Jacksonville, Florida, October 19-22. 

American Municipal Association — Chi- 
cago, October 22-24. 

American Public Works Association — 
New Orleans, October 26-29. 

Civil Service Assembly — Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 27-30. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Hollywood, Florida, November 23-27. 


Association — 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















Recommends City Discontinue Insurance 

T. LOUIS, Missouri, during the last 40 years 

paid out $956,490 for fire insurance on city- 
owned property and received only $66,319 (6.9 
per cent) in loss adjustments, according to a 
recent report of the Mayor’s Survey Committee 
of St. Louis, Municipal Insurance Practices. The 
report recommends that virtually all types of 
insurance now purchased be discontinued—fire 
and windstorm insurance by expiration, and 
automobile fire and theft insurance preferably 
by cancellation. 


City Advertises Free Parking Lots 


Lexington, Virginia, invites motorists to use 
free off-street parking lots provided by the city. 
A printed card which police leave on cars parked 
at the curb gives the location of the three off- 
street lots; points out that they are paved, 
lighted, and clean; and asks for suggestions for 
improving the facilities. The back of the card 
contains a map of the central business district 
showing the location of the lots; the same map 
appears on the back of cards attached to cars 
parked overtime. Another card asks motorists 
not to park overnight, pointing out that this 
practice interferes with street cleaning, causes 
accidents, and invites thieving. 


Post Card Billing for Garbage Collection 


The city of Austin, Minnesota, on the first of 
each month, sends to property occupants a post 
card bill of garbage collection charges. A flat 
monthly discount of 25 cents is allowed if 
accounts are paid on or before the tenth of the 
month following billing. The discount feature 
has resulted in an excellent record of prompt 
payment. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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City Hospital Makes Profit 


Northfield, Minnesota, has completed the first 
year of operation of its new municipal hospital. 
Receipts totaled $25,000, and after all expenses 
had been deducted, including salaries and oper- 
ating costs, as well as tax levy and donations, 
the hospital showed a gross income of $3,628. 
Allowing 2 per cent depreciation on the building 
and 10 per cent on equipment, the total profit 
for the first year of operation was $654. The 
building, constructed as a WPA project, is of a 
most modern type. 


One Citizen Attends Budget Hearing 


Teaneck township, New Jersey, with a popula- 
tion of 25,275, last February distributed from 
house to house 7,500 copies of a 32-page report 
containing the proposed 1941 budget and man- 
ager’s report, with an invitation to citizens to 
attend the budget hearing. Only one citizen 
showed up at the hearing. The township man- 
ager attributed this lack of interest either to 
general satisfaction on the part of taxpayers 
with the city administration, or to disgust and 
resignation based on the belief that attendance 
would do no good, or to a local snowstorm. 


City-Owned Gas Plants in Kansas 


Seventeen municipalities in Kansas, all of 
which have populations of less than 10,000, own 
and operate gas systems. In 10 of these cities, 
the gas systems were purchased or built since 
1932. The largest cities are Chanute, Iola, 
Lyons, and Winfield. The plants in all 17 cities 
average one customer to each 3.16 inhabitants. 


Tests for Public Employees in Army 


The Los Angeles City Civil Service Commis- 
sion preserves the opportunity of civil service 
employees for promotion when they are taking 
their year’s military training, by sending written 
promotional tests directly to the army, navy, or 
marine corps station where applicants are lo- 
cated. The tests are administered by a superior 
officer according to instructions of the Commis- 
sion. The employment board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance recently 
administered civil service examinations to five 
applicants stationed at the naval training station 
in Cuba and at an army camp in Pennsylvania. 
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Municipal Employee Credit Unions 


Municipal employees operate nearly half of 
the 1,200 credit unions organized for govern- 
mental employees under state and federal laws. 
Besides encouraging systematic saving in small 
amounts, credit unions help solve personal finan- 
cial problems by providing short-term credit at 
low interest rates to protect employees from 
high-rate money lenders. Organization differs 
from city to city, some having a credit union for 
each large, well-defined group of employees, 
while others have one credit union for all em- 
ployees. Credit unions in cities over 25,000 
population are listed in the 1941 Municipal Year 
Book. 


Lowering Residence Bars 


Although many states still require social work- 
ers in public welfare agencies to be state resi- 
dents at least one year prior to appointment, 
more than 30 states give the agencies oppor- 
tunity to select the best available workers by 
suspending the requirement for specialized, tech- 
nical, or professional positions. The suspension 
of residence requirements has become more com- 
mon during the past three years, in part owing 
to personnel standards worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Social Security Board. 


New Sewage Plants Salvage Sludge Gas 


A large percentage of the cities building new 
sewage treatment plants are including equipment 
to salvage sludge gas for use at the plant or for 
sale. Sludge gas engine installations are now 
part of sewage disposal equipment in well over 
100 cities. Among the larger cities using sludge 
gas engines are: Baltimore, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Detroit, and Washington, D. C. 
More than one-half of the 165 engines drive 
generators to produce electric power for plant 
use or for sale, while the remainder drive blow- 
ers and pumps for treatment plant operation. 


Trends in Local Debt 


State and local gross debt, according to a 
Bureau of the Census report, grew only 3.4 per 
cent between 1932 and 1940. Per capita gross 
debt decreased slightly, however, and, in terms 
of a common price level (1926 — 100), the 
state and local public gross debt declined 6.8 
per cent during these eight years. The gross 
debt of states expanded nearly 22 per cent from 
1932 to 1940 in contrast to an imperceptible 
rise in local public debt. The gross debt of cities 
over 100,000 population grew 5.5 per cent be- 
tween 1932 and 1940, while the obligations of 
cities below 8,000 population diminished by 
more than 22 per cent. Local special assessment 
bonds declined 52 per cent since 1932. 
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Fire Insurance Rates Reduced 


Fire insurance premiums on public buildings 
in Colorado and in certain areas of New York 
state have been reduced about 25 per cent. It is 
estimated that the savings to the New York 
cities affected will amount to more than $330, 
000 a year, and 19 Colorado cities have reported 
a total saving of $2,337 a year. The reduction 
in Colorado applies only to municipal buildings 
of brick construction. The reductions in both 
states are the result of studies made at the re- 
quest of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and the Colorado Municipal League. 


Community Forest Pays Dividends 


A community forest of 1,000 acres of tax- 
reverted land, established only a year ago, 
already is yielding a profit to Troy, Maine. The 
forest was created to recover losses through tax 
delinquency on deteriorating timber land and 
abandoned farms, and to eliminate costs of 
relief and school transportation provided for 
itinerant families sheltered in deserted farm 
buildings. NYA support permitted employment 
of local youths, and planting of 50,000 tree 
seedlings purchased by the city was begun in 
May, 1940. Expenses to date, totaling $1,180, 
have been met through sale of $1,250 worth of 
pulp and firewood, hay, and old buildings. 


Medical Administration Service Organized 


A new agency recently incorporated under the 
name of Medical Administration Service, 1790 
Broadway, New York City, will provide tech- 
nical assistance in the development of new or 
existing health services, with special reference 
to medical and hospital care, and make studies 
of problems of preventive and curative medicine 
as they relate to the community. The service is 
a nonprofit advisory group ready to assist in 
applying “the engineering approach to problems 
of health care.” 


Use of Parking Meter Revenues 


It is estimated that 25 per cent of the total 
net income from parking meters is now being 
spent for traffic purposes and that the average 
parking meter takes in about $75 a year and 
costs approximately $10 a year to operate. An 
average of 136 meters are assigned to one officer. 
These conclusions are based on a questionnaire 
survey made by the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, which revealed that out of 55 cities reply- 
ing, parking meter revenues are placed in the 
general fund in 33 cities. In 11 other cities such 
revenues are placed in the general fund but an 
equal amount is earmarked for traffic purposes, 
and in 13 cities these revenues are spent solely 
for traffic purposes. 
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City Must Build Sewage Plant 


The Michigan Supreme Court recently upheld 
an order of the State Stream Control Commis- 
sion requiring the city of Niles to construct a 
sewage treatment plant and the necessary sewers, 
so that the city would cease discharging raw 
sewage into the St. Joseph River. In spite of the 
fact that the river receives untreated sewage 
from other cities both upstream and downstream 
from Niles, the Court deemed the Commission’s 
order as not arbitrary and unreasonable, but 
necessary because of refusal by Niles to stop 
pollution of the stream. 


Increase in Public Works Maintenance 


The 1939 and 1940 expenditures and 1941 
appropriation figures for various public works 
maintenance activities for 24 cities over 200,000 
population indicate that, in general, there is a 
tendency toward increasing maintenance funds. 
Street repair and maintenance was the only pub- 
lic works maintenance activity where aggregate 
decreases in expenditures were more than the 
aggregate increases, while aggregate increases 
are revealed for sewer maintenance and cleaning, 
street cleaning, maintenance and repair of struc- 
tures, and for traffic signs, markers, and paint- 
ing. 


Cities May Create Reserve Funds 


Municipalities in Washington are authorized 
under a new law to accumulate a reserve fund 
for any municipal purpose, including that of 
buying any specified supplies, material, or equip- 
ment, or for the construction, alteration, or 
repair of any public building or work, or the 
making of any public improvement. The monies 
in the fund may be allowed to accumulate from 
year to year, and an item for such a fund may 
be included in the annual budget .. . Cities, vil- 
lages and first-class towns in New York State are 
authorized to create and maintain capital reserve 
funds for financing the cost of capital improve- 
ments and certain types of equipment, rather 
than to issue bonds. 


Housing Unit in State Health Office 


The Connecticut State Department of Health 
has created a full-time housing division in its 
bureau of sanitary engineering. Activities will 
include advisory service to local health officials 
on problems of housing inspection and enforce- 
ment, cooperation with local health and housing 
officials in the conduct of special surveys, and a 
critical review of present state tenement house 
and lodginghouse laws. Health officers are being 
urged to sponsor ordinances under which sewage 
disposal facilities would be approved prior to 
construction of dwellings. 
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City Regulates Garbage Feeding 


Middletown, New York, has prohibited the 
feeding of uncooked garbage to hogs to prevent 
the spread of trichinosis due to infected pork. 
To discourage further the feeding of uncooked 
garbage to swine, the city’s meat inspection ordi- 
nance states “no meat or meat products derived 
from swine-fed uncooked garbage in any form 
shall be sold, offered, or exposed for sale, had 
or possessed within the city of Middletown.” 


Cities May Provide Off-Street Parking 


The press of the auto parking problem on 
municipalities has resulted in recent enactment 
of measures by the legislatures in California, 
North Carolina, and Iowa granting cities the 
right to establish municipal parking facilities 
and to levy taxes for the purpose. Cities in 
Michigan have been given power to issue rev- 
enue bonds for this purpose. 


Handbook Aids Pennsylvania Assessors 


An assessor's handbook, incorporating the best 
assessment procedures in several states, has re- 
cently been prepared by the Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernment Administration Service for use by 
assessors in that state. The handbook is a prac- 
tical tool for the uniform and equitable assess- 
ment of property, and it is being used as a text 
in in-service training courses organized for as- 
sessors by the Public Service Institute of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Already 
300 Pennsylvania assessors have enrolled for 
this training. 


City Held Liable for Nuisance 


The city government of Chicago was recently 
held liable for a $10,000 judgment for injuries 
to a child who was hurt while playing on an 
abandoned automobile. The court held that the 
city permitted continuance of an “attractive 
nuisance” while it was under duty to remove the 
car, the city having known of the nuisance since 
the police had warned children to stay away 
from it. The accident occurred when a child 
threw a lighted match into the gas tank, causing 
an explosion which severely burned the plaintiff, 
a six-year-old child. 


Secure Bundling of Rubbish Required 


A recent Philadelphia ordinance requires that 
all wastepaper and other rubbish set out for 
collection be securely bundled to prevent it from 
being blown or scattered about. A fine not 
exceeding $5, or imprisonment not exceeding 30 
days. for each violation of the ordinance is 
provided. 

















| Recent City Manager Appointments _ 











ARMAND DUMAS 


Gordon M. Bain.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Alhambra, California, on March 1, 
1941. Born in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
on April 25, 1909. Education: A.B., 1933, 
in political science, and M.A., 1934, in public 
administration, University of California. Ex- 
perience: supervisor of recreation, Oakland, 
California, 1929-34; supervisor of recreation 
for State Relief Administration, Alameda 
County, California, 1935; student investi- 
gator, Los Angeles County Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, 1935-36; administrative assistant to 
the Los Angeles County purchasing agent, 
1935-36; and research technician, Los 
Angeles County Bureau of Administrative 
Research, 1937 to the time of his appoint- 
ment in Alhambra. 

Armand Dumas.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Malartic, Quebec (recently classed as 
an “official” council-manager city), on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. Born in Chesham, Quebec, 
on August 5, 1905. Education: scientific 
degree, 1922, Sacred Heart College; Q.LS. 
and forest engineering degree, 1928, Laval 
University, Quebec. Experience: in charge 
of field work on Interprovincial boundary 
line, Quebec-Ontario, for the two provinces, 
1930-32; assistant to Zachee Langlais on 
municipal work and private practice, Quebec 
City, 1933; in partnership of Deschenes & 
Dumas, on mining claim surveys, town 
planning, and subdividing, including the 
planning and subdividing of the town of 
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WILLIAM L. JOHNSON 





P. A. KAMMERAAD 


Malartic and Pascalis, 1934-39. 

George T. Gundry. Appointed city 
manager of Flint, Michigan, on March 13, 
1941. Born in Grand Blanc, Michigan, on} 
February 11, 1907. Education: A.B. degree, 
1929, University of Michigan. Experience: 
inspection department, Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Flint, Michigan, 1930-32; county} 








clerk, Genesee County, Michigan, 1933-36; f 


auditor-general, State of Michigan, 1937-38: 
house construction factory supply salesman, | 
1939 until appointment as city manager o/| 
Flint. 

William L. Johnson. — Appointed city 
manager of Ironwood, Michigan, on April 15, 
1941. Born in Ironwood, Michigan, on June} 
1, 1901. Education: high school; and corre-| 
spondence courses in business, LaSalle Ex-| 
tension University. Experience: sales and 
management work for 
1919-35; field representative, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Detroit, 1935-37; branch 


manager, Michigan Liquor Control Commis | 


sion, 1937-39; district supervisor, Michigan 
Youth Survey, WPA, Lansing, 1939; district 
supervisor, United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1939-40. 


P. A. Kammeraad. — Appointed city | 
manager of Grand Rapids, Michigan, of 


May 5, 1941. Born in Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan, on February 11, 1900. Education: 
Michigan State College. Experience: drafts 
man and engineer, engineering department, 


various concerns, § 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


South Pasadena, California, 1922-24; assis- 
tant county surveyor, Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan, 1924-32; city manager of Grand Haven, 
1932-35; and public service director, Grand 
Rapids, 1935 until appointed city manager. 

T. B. Young. — Appointed township 
manager of Harrison Township, Pennsyl- 
vania (recently recognized as having council- 
manager plan) in March, 1940. Born in 
Banksville, Pennsylvania, on September 22, 
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1880. Education: studied mining engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University, 1900-3. Ex- 
perience: chainman and transitman, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, 1898-1900; engineer- 
ing and mining with various companies in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
1903-35; senior project engineer, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, 1935-39; and employed 
by the township of Harrison, Pennsylvania, 
since 1939. 








Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN (48,765). City Man- 
ager. H. C. Laughlin, city manager since 1933, 
resigned on May 28, effective June 1 or as soon 
as successor is appointed. New council has not 
formulated a plan of action but it is believed an 
appointment will be made within 30 days. Appli- 
cations may be addressed to the city council. 

NORTHFIELD, VERMONT (3,438). City Man- 
ager. The town and village of Northfield are 
seeking a manager with business or engineering 
training and experience in municipal work or 
contracting. Starting salary, $2,500 to $3,000. 
Applications may be sent to A. E. Winslow, 
chairman, Employment Committee, Northfield, 
Vermont. 

Patm SprinGs, CALIFORNIA (3,434). City 
Manager. Beginning salary, $4,200. Applications 
may be sent to Mayor Philip L. Boyd. 

Port Huron, MICHIGAN (32,759). City Man- 
ager. Manager with experience preferred, start- 
ing salary $4,500 to $6,500. Appointment by 
July 1, to take office on August 1. Applications 
may be sent to Carl E. Muir, mayor pro tem, 
city hall, Port Huron. 

PortsMoUTH, On10 (40,466). City Manager. 
Council is seeking an experienced manager to 
serve during the leave of absence of Ross E. 
Windom, who is reporting for army duty in the 
Fifth Corps Area. Approximate salary $5,000. 
Applications may be sent to Mayor Harold 
Clayton. 

Rumrorp, MAINE (10,230). Town Manager. 
Arthur L. Dow, town manager since 1938, has 
resigned effective June 14, to report for army 


duty as a major. Council seeks manager with 
previous experience; salary $2,500 to $3,000 to 
start. Applications may be sent to Leslie White, 
chairman, Rumford Center, Maine. 

SILVERTON, OREGON (2,900). City Manager. 
Council seeks manager who is a registered civil 
engineer and who has had one year of experience 
as manager or assistant manager. Salary $2,500 
to $3,000. Address applications to R. G. Allen, 
mayor. 

WILMINGTON, NortTH CAROLINA (33,407). 
City Manager. First council took office on May 
31. Experienced manager sought. Hargrove 
Bellamy is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


ARNOLD Mizgs, M.S. in public administration, 
1929, Syracuse University, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Division of Defense Housing Coordi- 
nation, Office of Emergency Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Miles was a staff member of 
Public Administration Service, 1933-36; and 
since 1936 has been assistant director of the 
American Municipal Association. 

Rosert M. Paice, M.S. in public administra- 
tion, 1930, Syracuse University, recently re- 
signed as assistant director of Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, to accept a position on 
the defense savings staff of the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. He had been in 
PACH since 1931; was secretary-treasurer, Gov- 
ernmental Research Association, 1932-40; and 
secretary-treasurer, American Society for Public 
Administration, 1940-41. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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CITIES AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM. By Arnold Miles and Roy H. 
Owsley. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 73pp. 
$1.00. 

This report describes typical effects of the 
defense program on cities, and discusses prob- 
lems still largely unsolved, indicating desirable 
machinery for securing proper solutions. 


CITIZEN ORGANIZATION FOR POLITICAL Ac- 
TIVITY—THe CINCINNATI PLAN. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New 
York. Revised edition, 1941. 48pp. 35 
cents. 

This pamphlet outlines an effective plan of 
citizen organization based on 15 years’ experi- 
ence of Cincinnati’s city charter committee, and 
tells step by step how citizens organized in that 
city. 


LiBrARY Costs AND Bupcets. By Emma V. 
Baldwin and William E. Marcus. R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45 Street, 
New York. 1941. 201pp. $3.00. 

This book presents the conclusions of a study 
of cost accounting in public libraries. Some of 
the chapter headings are: need for standards for 
the evaluation of library service; the objectives 
of library service; basis of the library’s claim 
for public support; responsibility for the ex- 
penditure of library funds; determination of unit 
costs of operation. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF THE City oF CHI- 
caGO; AN INTERIM Report. Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 1941. 23pp. 

BATTLE FOR MUNICIPAL REFORM: 1875-1900. 
By Clifford Patton. American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 91pp. Paper edition, 
$1.50. 

Book OF THE STATES, 1941-42. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1941. 423pp. $3.50. 





EMPLOYEE TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC Srpy.) 
IcE. Report of a Committee of the Civil 
Service Assembly (Milton Hall, chair) 
man). The Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1941. 172pp. $2.50. 

Training is now a recognized responsibility oj 
management, and this valuable book presents) 
sound principles and methods for the practical’ 
guidance of those concerned with the training oj 
employees, such as determining the groups of 
employees that need training, evaluation of 
training that has been given, and operation of af 
central training unit. i 


ses. 





DESIRABLE MINIMUM FUNCTIONS AND Op 
GANIZATION PRINCIPLES FOR HEALTH| 
Activities. American Public Health red 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York. 1941.) 
8pp. Single copy free. 
This statement is an official declaration of the © 

basic philosophy of the American Public Health 7 

Association, adopted at its annual meeting in[ 

1940, and should be of special interest and value 

not only to health officers but also to municipal 

administrators. 





Pusiic LAND ACQUISITION IN A NATIONAL 


LAND-UsE ProGRAM. Part II: Urpan 
Lanps. National Resources Planning f 
Board. Superintendent of Documents, / 


Washington, D. C. 1941. 38pp. 20 cents. 
Discusses urban land-use controls, objectives © 
of land acquisitions, and acquisition techniques. 





Law oF MunicIPpAL Corporations. Second edi- : 
tion. Cumulative supplement. By Eugene 
McQuillin. Callaghan and Company, 10 North | 
Clark Street, Chicago. 1941. 1696pp. $15. F 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw IN ACTION FOR 
1940. Proceedings of Meetings of Nationa F 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1941. 364pp. 7 
$5.00. f 

REORGANIZATION OF MILWAUKEE County Gov: | 
ERNMENT. The City Club, 756 North Milf 
waukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1941. F 
35pp. 
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Units OF GOVERNMENT IN MICHIGAN. By Frank 
M. Landers. Bureau of Government, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1941. 43pp. 
10 cents. 


DEFENSE 


CIvILIAN DEFENSE: PROTECTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 
Prepared by War Department and issued by 
Office for Emergency Management. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 36pp. 25 cents. 

DEFENSE PROGRAM FOR THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
By W. H. Palmer. National Association of 
Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 
1941. 13pp. 15 cents. 

FrrE DEFENSE PROGRAMS; SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DEFENSE COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston. 1941. 1lpp. 10 cents. 

MANUAL FOR REGIONAL DEFENSE COUNCILS. 
Defense Council, Richmond, Virginia. 1941. 
Issued as series of pamphlets. 

MosiLizInG PoLicE FOR EMERGENCY DUTIEs; 
A PROGRAM FOR STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. By Bruce Smith. Institute of Public 
Administration, 261 Broadway, New York. 
1940. 19pp. 

OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT; FUNC- 
TIONS AND ADMINISTRATION. Office for Emer- 
gency Management, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D.C. 1941. 55pp. 10 cents. 

PRIORITIES AND DEFENSE: A HANDBOOK ON THE 
OPERATION OF THE PRIORITIES SYSTEM. By 
Office of Production Management. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. April, 
1941. 69pp. 10 cents. 

REPoRT OF First STATE-WIDE CONFERENCE OF 
Law ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS TO DIscUSsS 
SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 1941. 120pp. 

StaTE DEFENSE Councits. By Russell W. 
Barthell. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. 1941. 
21pp. 

See also Housing and Police. 


EDUCATION 


DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND 
POLICIES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SMALL ScHoot System. By Harry R. Grow, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 1941. 
62pp. $1.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PuBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Revised and enlarged edition. By Ward 
G. Reeder. Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1941. 798pp. $3.75. 

SALARIES OF City ScHooL EMPLOYEES, 1940-41. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
March, 1941, Research Bulletin. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


ELECTIONS 


Drrect Primary ELections. By Arthur Harris 


and Carl Uhr. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 1941. 


35pp. 

ELEcTION Costs IN INDIANA; A RESEARCH 
Stupy. By George Snowden. Institute of 
Politics, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


March, 1941. 34pp. 25 cents. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTION MANUAL. North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, 704 Raleigh Build- 
ing, Raleigh. 1941. 13pp. 25 cents. 

FINANCE 

(1) ANALYsIs OF AD VALOREM PROPERTY TAX 
Bases IN DALLAS. 83pp. (2) ANALYSIS OF AD 
VALOREM PROPERTY TAX BASES IN FOorRT 
WortH. 99pp. Bureau of Municipal Research, 
University of Texas. The University of Texas 
Press, Austin. 1941. 

ANALYSIS OF ASSESSED VALUATION OF LAND AND 
BUILDING IN DETROIT BY CENSUS TRACTS FOR 
1927, 1930, 1933, and 1937. Edited by John 
R. Searles. Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit. 
1941. 96pp. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS OF GOVERNMENTS. Mu- 
nicipal Finance, entire issue, May, 1941. 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 43pp. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF STATES, 1938. Bureau 
of the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 169pp. 25 cents. 

First REPORT OF THE JoInT LEGISLATIVE Com- 
MITTEE ON ASSESSING AND REVIEWING. New 
York State Legislature, Albany. 1941. 36pp. 

MuTUAL INSURANCE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 
American Mutual Alliance, 919 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 1940. 32pp. 

REVENUE Bonps. By Frederick L. Bird. Haynes 
Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. 1941. 45pp. 15 cents. 

S1x-YEAR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FOR 
MaryLanD. By Thomas F. Hubbard. Mary- 
land State Planning Commission, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 1941. 169%pp. 25 
cents. 

STATE AND LocAaL GOVERNMENT Dest: 1940. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
April, 1941. 79pp. 


HEALTH 


PROCEEDINGS OF MIDWINTER CONFERENCE OF 
HospPITAL SERVICE PLAN EXECUTIVES, PITTs- 
BURGH, 1940. American Hospital Association, 
18 East Division Street, Chicago. 1940. 
138pp. 

REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE City HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT OF Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
By United States Public Health Service. Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, city hall, Los An- 
geles. 1940. 461pp. 
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HOUSING 


HovsinG, RENTS, AND Livinc STANDARDS. Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 10pp. 

INFORMATION REGARDING REGULATION OF 
BoaRDING Houses IN VIRGINIA TOWNS. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1941. 7pp. 25 cents. 


PERSONNEL 
NortH CAROLINA Locat GOVERNMENTAL Em- 
PLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM. North Caro- 
lina League of Municipalities, Raleigh Build- 
ing, Raleigh. 1941. 3lpp. 25 cents. 


PLANNING 


LAND CLASSIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Report of the Land Committee to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
15lpp. 60 cents. 

Los ANGELES: PREFACE TO A MASTER PLAN. 
George W. Robbins and L. Deming Tilton, 
editors. The Pacific Southwest Academy, Los 
Angeles. 1941. 303pp. Paper bound, $2. 

OUTLINE FOR THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF A CiTy PLANNING COMMISSION 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. By Joshua H. 
Vogel. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 1941. 21pp. 


POLICE 


WHEN A SOLDIER BREAKS THE LAw; FACTS AND 
SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
AvuTuHoriTies. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
20pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


MANUAL OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL AND EQUIPMENT 
AND SEWER Construction. Public Works 
Magazine, 310 East 45 Street, New York. 
1940. 146pp. Price on application. 

Mopbet STATE Law ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND RECOMMENDED 
BY THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS FOR 
ENACTMENT BY THE STATES. National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 1940. 


46pp. 
RECREATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CHICAGO 
RECREATION COMMISSION ON THE BASIS OF 
THE FINDINGS OF THE CHICAGO RECREATION 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








Survey. Chicago Recreation Commission, 169 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1940. 98ppj) 
$1.00. 4 














TRAFFIC 


1940 PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE OF Trap. 
FIC ENGINEERS. Eleventh Annual Meeting, 
October 5-8, 1940. Office of the Secretary, 
60 John Street, New York. 1941. 170pp. 
$1.00. 

PARKING AND GARAGING. By C. T. McGavin, [ 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 1940. 1lpp. 

PREVENTION OF NIGHT TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 
National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1940. 23pp. 

REGULATION OF TAXICAB PARKING IN TWENTY- 
Two Cities. League of Oregon Cities, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 1941. 6pp. 


UTILITIES 


ELectric UTILITty Taxes Parp To STATE AND 
LocaL GOVERNMENT IN WASHINGTON. Asso- 
ciation of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 1941. 

MANUAL OF WATER WorKS EQUIPMENT AND 
MateRIALs. Public Works Magazine, 310 
East 45 Street, New York. 1940. 98pp. Price 
on application. 

MUNICIPAL TRADING: A Stupy IN PuBLic Ap- } 
MINISTRATION. By Herman Finer. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London, 
England. 1941. 431pp. : 

SUPPLEMENT TO PorT AND TERMINAL CHARGES j 
AT UNITED STATES SEAPORTS. Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, United States 
Engineer Department, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 82pp. 10 cents. 


WELFARE : 


ANNUAL REPORTS AND How TO IMPROVE THEM. 
By Mary Swain Routzahn, ed. Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. 1941. 20pp. 50 cents. 

MINNEAPOLIS RELIEF FINANCING PROBLEM PRE- 
PARED FOR 1941 SESSION OF THE MINNESOTA 
STATE LEGISLATURE. Special Committee on Ff 
Relief Financing, City Council, Minneapolis. 
1941. 21pp. 

STATE RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR PERSON- } 
NEL IN Pustic ASSISTANCE AGENCIES. Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 30pp. 25 cents. 

SURVEY OF THE FACILITIES FOR THE CARE OF [| 
THE SICK OF ROCHESTER, NEw York. Com- | 
munity Chest, Inc., Rochester, New York. 
1941. 147pp. 



























































